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tion of the death sentence. The hangman's rope is but a clumsy device even in 
expert hands, and never a year passed that does not chronicle several instances 
where the bungling of inexperienced deputies does not shock the sensibilities, not 
only of spectators, but of the public at large. Even when the fatal noose is 
properly adjusted death rarely comes on the instant. Originally, of course, pub- 
lic executions were intended to inspire fear in the hearts of possible criminnls, but 
if they ever had this effect it has long since been lost. The conditions have 
changed. A sensational press delights in printing long and higbly-colon d 
accounts of the scene oa the scaffold. And on a Friday afternoon or Saturday 
morning the newsboys in the great cities work off extra editions with the revolt- 
ing cry, " All about the execution I" Of course the manner is more objectionable 
than the method, but the public execution is so firmly established that 
without changing the one it was difficult to change the other. No doubt 
there are persons who obj >ct for one reason or another to the new 
law which prescribes electricity as the means of execution for capi- 
tal offenses, but it is difficult to understand why, if criminals are 
to be executed at all, tbey should not be put out of the way in the speediest, most 
certain and least revolting manner known to science. The rope and the garrute 
maim and distort, the guillotine and the bullet shed blood, but the electric spark 
extinguishes life instantly, with absolute certainty, and wi bout disfiguration. A 
competent electrician must make the necessary adjustments. When these have 
been satisfactorily tested t e sheriff or his deputy has only to touch a button and 
the sentence is executed without the awkward intervention of any mechanical 
appliance. The new law, too, seeks to abolish the publicity of executions and to 
prevent the condemned criminal from holding daily levees at the door of his cell. 
It would seem, upon the whole, that the Republican Legislature and the Demo- 
cratic Governor of the Empire State have in this case laid aside partisan differ- 
ences and joined in enacting a law that must, upon the whole, prove a wholesome 
terror to would-be murderers. 

Gilroy Kkatino. 

XI. 

IT SERVES THEM RIGHT. 

The numerous reports, essays, editorials, and other articles on such subjects as 
"Our Sea Coast Defenses," the decline of American shipping, the loss of com- 
mercial supremacy in Central and South America, and the wickedness of monopo- 
lii»s, arouse the reflection that the American people suffer from these conditions 
simply because they deserve to suffer. It may fairly be considered that the people 
cf the United States have it in their power to remedy any evil under the sun, 
excepting poverty, and the Anti-Poverty Society proposes to grapple with even 
that. No American citizen with a grain of patriotism will ever be likely to admit 
that, with a proper time allowance, there is something we positively cannot do, 
provided we have the will. It is our habit to find a way, or make one. 

If it is true, as even our rivals are obliged to admit, that we are fertile in re- 
sources, phenomenally ingenious, enterprising and aggressive in all the arts of 
peace, who is to blame for the existence of sui-h evils as those mentioned above? 
Simply the people who are most affected by them; and if they permit such condi- 
tions to go unchanged, do not the resultant losses merely serve them right? 

We know too well who caused the decline of American shipping; but if the 
people most directly affected by it are so indifferent as to let it stay declined, 
surely the rest of us can stand it if they can. If our surplus of manufacturers 
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choose to close their factories rather than take the trouble to work up steam com- 
munication and a controlling trade with South America, as the English and 
Germans are doing, let poverty overtake tbem ; it will only serve them right. For 
years they had it In their power to secure commercial supremacy in the whole of 
Mexico, Central and South America; but their indifference to the future has cost 
them a market. If New York goes without adequate defenses until trouble ari-es 
with some foreign power having a navy, and its commercial palaces are either 
knocked into smithereens or ransomed to the tune of a hundred million dollars, will 
it not serve New Yorkers right for being content to live a single year in such a 
fool's paradine 1 

As to that, however, the whole country is equally culpable, and some fine 
morning when a pair of wicked-looking foreign men-of-war come steaming up the 
quiet Potomac and ei ve us an option on carting the coatents of all the Treasury vaults 
to the wharf, or having every pubic building shot full of very large holes, it will 
serve the tax-payers of the United States just right; and they will not even be 
entitled to sympathy. 

Many people are poor because they deserve to be poor, and it would be wrong 
for them to be anything else. When we consider that every year a bout seven 
hundred million dollars are wasted, aye, worse than wasted in this countrj in the 
purchase of intoxicating liquors, aDd probably as much more is wasted in unpro- 
ductive time, in tines, tobacco, doctors' bills and other unnecessary luxuries, we 
need not hesitate to assert that a certain percentage of poverty is unnecessary 
and therefore deserved. 

After all, there are many things " out of joint " in this world simply because 
we choose to have them so. If we are so engrossed in the pursuit of individual 
wealth, position and pleasure that we are heedless of to-morrow, when to-morrow 
comes we must take whatever medicine it brings to our lips, without even the poor 
pleasure of making a wry face. 

W. T. Hobnadat. 



